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A VIEW FROM THE INSIDE: 
A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 



Report of the Select Seminar on Teacher Evaluation II 

December 1986 



sponsored by: 

The Capital Area School Development Association (CASDA) 
School of Education. University at * 'Sany 
State University of New York 



In the spring of 1985 nine master teachers and nine building 
principals from eighteen school districts were invited to partici- 
pate in a five-day seminar on teacher evaluation. The puqx)se of the 
seminar was to provide the opportunity for these educators to discuss 
this highly controversial issue and arrive at conclusions relying primarily 
on their own considerable knowledge and experience. The results of 
rheir work have been published in the booklet A View from the Inside: A 
R^rt of The Select Seminar on Teacher Evaluation. 

Select Seminar II on Teacher Evaluation came about as a result of the 
success of Seminar I. The structure and schedule of the two seminars 
were almost identical, five days ^read over three months. Unlike 
Seminar I, however, the participants in Seminar II were members of 
teams of teachers and administrators from six school districts. The goa! of 
Seminar I was to consider teacher evaluation and arrive at some conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Seminar II sougtit, in addition to providing a 
forum for thoughtful deliberations, to facilitate the development of 
innovative evaluation practices \^ich could be implemented in the 
participating schools and shared with others. This report presents both a 
summary of the deliberations of Select Seminar on Teacher Evaluation II 
and abstracts of the proposed innovative practices developed by the 
participating school district teams. 

We extend our appreciation to Warren Applegate, Catherine Manu- 
pella, and Kevin McCann for theii editorial assistance. 
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Much of th^ current debate on Excellence in Teaching focuses 
upon the need to attract better candidates to the profession, the 
need to keep quality teachers in the profession, and the need to upgrade 
curriculum standards. Select Seminars I and II have had a more internal 
interest and are concerned with ways of making the routine evaluation of 
teaching practices an instrument for the improvement of teaching. Both 
seminars examined the structure in which teacher evaluation takes place 
and the meaning current procedures have for all participants. The report 
of the Select Seminar I, entitled "A View From the Inside/' provided a set 
of observations and recommendations on the current practice of teacher 
evaluation. Seminar I recognized the need to progress from the analytical 
or purely theoretical level of discussion to a more practical agenda. The 
second seminar on teacher evaluation, Select Seminar on Teacher Evalua- 
tion II, was conceived as a conversation among practicing professionals 
centering upon the requirem. nts for an eflfective teacher evaluation 
policy in keeping with the Regents Action Plan's requirement for the 
Anrual Performance Review and the obstacles likely to be encountered 
in an effort to institute such a plan. 

Whereas the earlier seminar had been concerned with bringing a wide 
range of practicing professionals together for the purpose of sharing 
experiences, the focus of Seminar II was more narrow and pragmatic— to 
encourage each of the participating districts to initiate a workable 
teacher evaluation program. 

Five districts participated, and each was charged with developing a 
specific teacher evaluation plan that would be suited to its unique needs. 
The seminar process provided each district with access toother districts 
engaged in a similar activity, and thus the "conversations" between the 
districts took on a more meaningful quality as each district wrestled with 
similar problems and served as a resource for other schools. Districts 
were thus able to function as readily available resources for each other. 
The format included representatives from all areas pertinent to teacher 
evaluation (district administrators, building administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers), and the process provided ample opportunity for interac- 
tion among the role groups and districts. 
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The need for district autonomy in dex^eloping an eflfective program 
became even clearer as the diflferences among the participating districts 
(large suburban, small rural, small city, and a decentralized BOCES) 
surfaced. But the seminar also recognized that the very process of devel- 
oping a teacher evaluation plan must encompass the basic cooperation 
needed for such a plan to work. No eflfeaive plan can be imposed upon 
teachers, and the seminar participants agreed that all "players" must be 
involved, thus must have ownership, in developing the program. 

There are, hv^wever, two central problems that emerged during the 
discussions. The first is a concern for putting "value back into evalua- 
tion," for linking teacher evaluation to the improvement of teaching and 
to a well articulated program of professional growth. Teacher evaluation 
as currently practiced is too often limited to a procedure for determining 
if anything is wrong in the classroom. Professional growth has tradition- 
ally had a similar narrow focus, concentrating more on subject matter 
expertise or on theoretical issues than on the actual practice of teaching. 
The theme of uniting teacher evaluation and professional growth came to 
dominate the discussions. Participants recognized that an eflfective 
teacher evaluition program would necessitate a breakdown in the rigid 
role structures that have ruled the profession. Administrators would 
need to support more open attitudes toward sharing decision making 
with teachers. And teachers, themselves, would have to abandon the 
isolation that has traditionally kept them from engaging in professional 
dialogue with other teachers and administrators. The second "theme" of 
the seminar derived from the first and concerned the diflRculties of 
establishing a collegial working atmosphere where criticism is valued 
and evaluation is an ongoing and continuous process. 

Both Seminar I and Seminar II recognized that an eflfective teacher 
evaluation program had to be more than an annual inspection and report. 
What is needed is a process that opens teaching and teachers to the many 
possibilities for improvement that are always present. Teacher isolation, 
a situation that is encouraged by current procedures, keeps teachers 
from the ongoing sources of support and non threatening criticism. 
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In discussing the problems associated with implementing an effective 
and workable plan for teacher evaluation, the seminar generated a 
number of ( ritical questions and responses. These included: 

1 . What does teacher evaluation as currently praaiced contribute to 
professional growth? 

2. How do teachers perceive their role and the role of administrators 
in the present state of teacher evaluation for professional growth? 

3. How do building administrators perceive their role and the role of 
teachers in the present state of teacher evaluation for professional 
growth? 

4. How do central office administrators perceive their role and the 
role of teachers in the present state of teacher evaluation for 
professional growth? 

5. What would be an ideal program of teacher evaluation for profes- 
sional growth? 

6. What changes would be necessary to achieve the ideal state of 
tearlier evaluation for professional growth? 

Tiiis dialectic formed the basic argument for this report and estab- 
lished a framework for each district's approach to developing a program. 
A second section providing a synopsis of each district's ^tentative" plan is 
included. It must be stressed that these plans are formative and are 
subject to modification, and that they represent diflferent stages of 
development. 

The discussions centering on teacher evaluation that th^. seminar 
generated show clearly that the subject of teacher evaluation is linked to 
the issues of teaching as a profession. The sharing and cooperation that 
created a productive atmosphere in the seminar should serve as a model 
for the respect and trust that must flourish if evaluation i^ to be a means to 
growth. This report has the modest aim of sharing its conversations and 
conclusions with interested colleagues in the hopes of contributing to 
the general movement for the improvement of teaching. 
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UESnON^l 

What does teacher evaluation as currently practiced 
»ute to professional growth? 



— Fach role group and H:h(X)l district described the present teacher 
evaluation process as ineffectual, inadequate, and unrelated to staff devel- 
opment. The characterizations differed slightly, but all reflected a com- 
mon theme— Dissatisfaction. Currently evaluation functions merely to 
fulfill the requirements for the Annual Performance Review. 

—Teacher evaluation as currently practiced does not utilize the exper- 
tise of staff; no pro\isions are made for interaction witii experienced 
colleagues who could pro\ide ad\1ce and guidance. 

"Once you get into teaching, it is ok— take it and teach.' That is 
really haixl. Something must be done for new teachers to have 
interaction wth those who have been teaching so we can build 
on it." 

A building administrator obsenes an experienced teacher on the 
average of once a year. Tlie cellular structure of schools permits few 
opportunities for collegial interaction. "Inspection" describes wiiat is 
presently labeled as teacher evaluation Ibr staff de\'elopment. 

"If it is going to happen once a \ ear. wliat good is it? It serves no 
function except to make sure that kids aren't hanging the 
teacher." 
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UESnON #2 

How do teachers perceh'c fheir role and the role of 
adnuniatrators in the present state of teacher evaluation for 
professional growth? 

—Teachers feel isolated from both the evaluation process and from 
those activities typically labeled "staff development." Evaluation is some- 
thing **done to" teachers. 

"Evaluation is seen as strictly punitive by many, and staff 
development' seems to be labeled as a separately distinct 
process." 

Teachers feel that many administrators who evaluate them are not 
qualified as practitioners. Frequently, administrators neither recognize 
effective teaching nor are they able to train teachers in effective tech- 
niques. 

—Teachers express their deepest resentment over the fact that their 
knowledge as practitioners is not recognized, valued, or utilized. They 
feel they are seen as "children" in a paternalistic hierarchy which tells 
them what is good and bad, and how to behave. 

"Currently teachers are subservient and quiet. This is not a 
healthy self-concept. They should be treated as adults." 

—Teachers feel they are isolated and unable to benefit from collcgial 
interaction. They are not permitted to participate as partners in their 
own professional growth. While the compliant and weak feel comfort- 
able within the rigidity of current evaluation practices, the vigorous and 
competent feel stifled and frustrated. 

Although dissatisfied with the present state of teacher evaluation for 
professional growth, teachers did state a need for inspection, if for no 
other reasons than to fulfill legal contractual obligations and to serve as a 
means of spot checking classrooms. Local requisites imposed on teachers 
and building administrators from boards of education, districts' central 
offices, and teacher contracts also presently discourage teachers from 
being active participants in their own evaluations. 
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But underlying rhe agreement to the current practiced administrative 
inaction is an underlying expectation fron: both teachers and adminis- 
trators in Select Seminar 11 that the professional expertise of teachers 
should be both recognized and utilized in future teacher e\'aluation for 
professional growth plans. 

UESnON 

How do building administrators perceive their role 
amTSie role of teachers in the present state of teacher evalua- 
tion for profe ss ional gnmth? 

Building administrators are the supervisors of classroom teachers. 
They arc state certified to supervise; boards of education and superin- 
tendents of schools charge them with this responsibility. For most 
teachers this supervision is done formally once a year using a prescribed 
instrument, often a checklist. The intent is to monitor for potentially 
serious problems and to document on serious offenders. Although they 
play the role of the in^ctor, many building administrators are not 
comfortable in this ix)sition. They also raised the issue of their qualifica- 
tions to evaluate classroom teachers at every level and subject area. 

"We (principals) talked about the role of the principal, about 
the kind of training thai p. incipals get. In fact, who is to say 
what makes a principal able to evaluate? There really has to be 
training in evaluation." 

Since the role of in^)ector is channeled down, building admin ' strators 
saw the necessity for boards of education to be committed to evaluation 
as a system of improving the total process and product which is part of a 
district plan. If teachers are frustrated, so are building administrators. 
They feel a greater need for su(^x>rt coming to them from their boards of 
education, superintendents and central ofiice staff. Tliey also support 
increased teacher involvement as an essential part of any effective evali:^- 
iioi: system, as the end product is the development of professionals. 
Time, training, and resources are essential if the building administrator is 
to develop a systematic approach to evaluation which reflects the philo- 
sophy, goals, objectives, and values cf the staff and the district. 
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How do central office administraton perceive their 
the role of teachers in the present state of teacher 
evaluation for proliessional growth? 

"Evaluation in our district has no relation whatsoever to the 
improvement of teaching. It serves two purposes. One is to 
meet contractual obligations of one observation per year and 
to make an administrative presence in the class once a year. 
The other is to weed out people who do not meet our stand- 
aids." 

The central office group saw evaluation as ha>1ng two functions, i.e.: 
inspection and staflF development, functions which may be in conflict 
with each other, or at least, may require different approaches. 

The cential office administrators were extremely sensitive to due 
process and contractual obligations. The perception of the need to 
protect the district from incompetence forces them to concentrate on 
the negative function of evaluation which is in conflict with recognizing 
and promoting effective teaching for professional growth. 

This group recognized the need for time, resources, and teacher 
involvement if the potential results of staff development were to be 
realized. The central office group accepted that since it is not feasible to 
ask for an increased cadre of administrators, there should be more 
teacher time, and more peer involvement if evaluation is to promote staff 
development. 



QUESTIONERS 
What would be an ideal program of teacher evaluation 
for professional growth? 

"The most important commodity is credibility." 

—The "ideal" program of teacher evaluation for professional growth 
would be one in which there is active teacher participation in a continual 
process of professional development— a carefully considered and con- 
structed program in which the process of teacher evaluation evolves as a 
crucial segment WITHIN the teacher's professional growth. The primary 
goals of the program would be teacher improvement, not merely teacher 
inspection. 

—The "ideal" program would be one based on a trust relation^ip 
between administrators and teachers— a system wherein either through 
formal negotiation or through informal agreement, the present power 
and responsibility relationships within the evaluation process are aligned 
(or re-aligned) to permit teachers to participate in their own evaluations 
and in the professional growth of others. In this delegation of responsibil- 
ity and trust, teachers, too, must come to accept and practice an active 
role in professional growth through self-evaluation, in working with 
administrators in evaluating iheir own growth areas, and in working with 
colleagues and administrators in assisting the professional growth of 
other teachers. 

—In the "ideal" program only trained and qualified individuals, 
ik^lected in a process insuring teacher input and recommendation, would 
conduct staflf development programs and evaluate classroom teachers. 

—"Ideal" teacher supervision would be differentiated and adaptive. 
Beginning teachers, carrying a reduced load, would be assigned a mentor 
teacher. Corrective supervision would be used for those teachers identi- 
fied as experiencing problems. Peripheral supervision should be avail- 
able for the self-motivated professionals wiio design their own program of 
self-development. Supervision would reflect the belief that teaching is a 
complex and dynamic act and as such it would be recognized that there 
are no "quick fixes" or all-inclusive modes of teaching. 
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— In essence, the "ideal" program of teacher evaluation for profes- 
sional growvh calls for the development o^'genuine col legialit>' supported 
by "legal" agreements and processes mutually arrived at and supported 
by tlie entire professional community within a school district. Adminis- 
trators and teachers would no longer be adversaries. Instead they would 
be partners in the decision making process. As partners they truly would 
assume ownership of the process. The supportive atmosphere would be 
built on a foundation created by enhancing the teacher role. The value 
and the knowledge of the practicing professionals would be recognized. 

"Giang'j the image of evaluation from *the sword' over one's 
head to an opportunity to enhance the teacher s expertise." 



What changes would be necessary to achieve the ideal 
of teacher evaluation for professional growth? 

Schools must become institutions that facilitate cooperation for the 
formulation and achie\'ement of institutional goals— goals which must 
equate to better teaching for students. The participants of Select Seminar 
II sought solutions to an existing inadequate model for teacher evalua- 
tion for professional growth. Novel solutions require novel organiza- 
tional schemes: 

1. As has been discussed, existing relationships between and among 
role groups must change— role boundaries must be eliminated: 

"Too m^^ny professionals' accept/ cling to stereo-typical defini- 
tions of roles, and there will be suLdtantial resistance to 
teacher (peer) evaluation from both groups." 

Leidership should not be based on position; instead it should be based 
on knowledge and ability. All teachers and administrators must be 
inv' 'vcd in the process of change. 

2. Open and continuous communications must become the mainstay 
of revising present systems, of monitoring and adjusting future systems, 
and of involving teachers and administrators through continual profes- 
sional growth. 

**You go back to face the fact that others are at step one, and it 
will be a battle to get acceptance for any change.'* 
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3. School distrias should consider ways in wiiich the sidlls of superior 
teachers best could be used to improve education for professional 
growth while keeping these superior teachers primarily in the classroom. 
Plans for released time from the classroom and for compensating superi- 
or teachers for playing diverse roles in the system should be developed. 

4. Teachers who will evaluate and train other teachers must be thor 
oughly trained themselves. School districts should consider training 
programs, released time, and compensation for the trainiijg of superior 
teachers which relates to the science and art of the teaching process and 
the effective transfer of this knowledge to other teachers. Furthermore, 
teachers who will evaluate and train others must be provided opportu- 
nity to pra^ ce their specialized training in order to internalize concep- 
tual knowledge and to model expertise for their colleagues 

5. Rules and regulations ranging from state mandates to local regula- 
tions that too narrov/ly define what teachers and administrators can and 
cannot do must be re -formulated. Collective bargaining and the inap- 
propriate labor-management relationship it often fosters must be re- 
examined within each school district to isolate negotiations as much as 
possible from professional growth activities. 

6. The cellular structure of most schools which insulates and isolates 
teachers from each other and does little to encourage the creation of 
professional partnerships must be modified. Professionals thrive on 
variety— creative teaching schedules and professional growth situations 
should be mutually created by teachers and administrators. 

7. Change should be evolutionary. It is important to note that the 
needs of all cannot and should not be met with a single approach. It is not 
necessary for all to choose one designated method. Perhaps it is best to 
design a program containing various professional growth options for the 
consideration of responsible professionals. 

"Peer observations should be implemented gradually begin- 
ning with voluntary involvement but including goals for total 
involvement of staff. Or these could be options for an alterna- 
tive plan for anyone really opposed to peer observations." 

**You must let the comfort level grow." 

17 
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Teachers must play a greater role in the teacher evaluation process 
than they have previously been permitted to play or have previously 
accepted. The participants of Select Seminar II recognize that it is essen- 
tial to the professional growth of teachers that they participate in their 
own evaluations and assist in evaluating and training their peers. Select 
Seminar II recognizes that not only is it necessary that teachers be trained 
in good teaching techniques as a critical feature of ongoing staflFdevelop- 
ment but that trained teachers also need to share their expertise. Teacher 
evaluation must evolve away from punitive inspection to emerge as a 
crucial process within the professional growth of teachers. 

As noted in the discussion of an "ideal" program, major changes are 
suggested in the ways teachers and administrators perceive themselves 
and act in relation to those perceptions. Throughout Select Seminar II 
every building administrator participant was anxious to form a coopera- 
tive pannership with teachers— partnerships which would permit a 
greater degree of sharing with teachers in the evaluation process and 
wWch, in essence, would provide the administrator with a more efficient 
and supportive institution in which to perform his many other tasks. As 
teachers assume responsibilities, they will realize a greater sense of 
conL 1 in their workplace. The development of collegial interaction as a 
routine feature of professional life will establish peers as valued re- 
sources in the transmission of professional theory and technique. 

The "impenetrable barriers'' between teacher roles and administrator 
roles must be seen as flexible, insubstantial, and impermanent. Deter- 
mined focus on professional rapport within school districts, and most 
importantly, within individual school buildings, holds the hope for the 
evolutionary process of open, honest professional growth. 




Rrefiice to District PUms 



Five Proposals for Teacher Evaluation for 
Professional Growth 



he aim of Select Seminar 11 was to help put theory into practice— 



X each district initiated a workable teacher evaluation program for 
the fall of 1986. A summary of each district*s evaluation program is 
presented as the concluding segment of this report. But it is crucial that 
these summaries are not seen as the conclusive eflFort or final plan or 
"ideal" plan for any of these districts. Each district represented found 
itself at a different stage of dialogue, spirit, and development in preparing 
a plan which would be acceptable to the teachers, administrators, and 
board of education in its local situation. 

It would be ill advised to assume a hierarchy of value to be indicated by 
the degree of apparent sophistication or complexity of any of these plans. 
Rather, each reflects a workable program for teacher evaluation at a given 
time, in a given educational climate for a specific institution. Each of 
these programs will be reviewed and revised as part of the continuing 
process of professional growth within each district. 
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Hodbon City School Dirtrirt 

Contact Person: Mr. Neil Howard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hudson Qty School District, 560 State Street, 
Hudson, NY 12534 

I>c9cr^tioo of Oftftrict: 

The Hudson City School District is an enlacged small 
city school district located in Columbia County, 40 miles 
south of Albany on the Hudson River. As the county scat, 
the school population is reflective of the services avail- 
able; i.e. Social Services, Unemployment Office, Low Rent 
Housing, Public Health Office, etc. As an enlarged city 
school district, students are from urban, suburban and 
rural areas with a variety of social, economic, cultural, 
and environmental conditions which influence their edu- 
cation. The district has five building?: three K-5; one 6^; 
and one 9-12. 190 profiessional staff members serviced 
2,460 students during die 1985-86 school year 16 per- 
cent of the students arc from minority groups, approxi- 
mately 30 percent qualify for remediation, 10 percent 
have gone through the Committee on the Handicapped, 
and seven percent of grades 1-6 are in the Gifted 
Program. 

Stetcmcnt of PhUoMf^y: 

The Hudson Qty School System has a basic commit- 
ment to staff develc^Mnent. A key part of this concept is 
the peer support program. The improvement of instruc- 
tion through professional growth is the goal. 

ProfNMcd Plan of Teacher Evalnatioii: 

The Hudson City School District has developed a plan 
of action to promote and encourage professional growth 
for Hudson teachers. The key elements in this Iter Super- 
vision Program, as outlined below, will begin slowly at 
the building level. There will be a periodic review of our 
program through the Staff Development Committee 
already in place. It is anticipated that the beginning stages 
of the Peer Supervision Program will be in place for the 
opening of school in September. Errors and mistakes may 
be made along the way, but the committee is willii^ and 
eager to take the risk, for the rewards will be great— more 
effective teaching— better education for the children. 

1. The district will hold a staff development confer- 
ence day. 

2. StaiOf development portfolios with professional arti- 
cles will begin distribution (8-week period). 

3. Staff developent committees in each building will 
hold a "View from the Inside" discussion based on the 
questions posed in the pamphlet. 

4. Each building, throi^ the staff development com- 
mittee, will create a peer support process/project. 

5. Teachers new to the district will be required to 
participate in the building's peer support project. 

6. Other untenured teachers will be encouraged to 
participate in the peer siqjport program. 

7. Tenured teachers will be erKouraged to participate 
in peer visiutions and time will be provided. 

8. Training will be provided for those participating as 
consultants in the building projects. 

9. Follow-up review sessions will be held periodically 
to evaluate the projects and process. 

10. This experiment will be siqjported formally and 
infofmally by the teachers, the administration, and the 
board. 

11. Peer visiutions will not be recorded, nor will any . 
information become part of the formal evaluation pro- 
cess. 



Ren— eUer-Columbia-Gyeenc BOCES 

Contact Persons: Mr. John Sackett, District Superintend- 
ent, Ms. Ann Myers, Deputy District Superintendent, 
Rensselaer-Columbia-Greene' BOCES, 1550 Schuurman 
Road, Castleton, NY 12033 

l>Mcri|Kion of District: 

The Rensselaer-Columbia Greene BOCES ser^'es a 
three county region to the south and east of Albany and 
provides educational services to the 24 school districts 
(22 component and 2 r^on-component) witfiin theregioa 
The school districts range in type and size from small 
rtiral, to suburban, to small city schools. There are 
approximately 38,000 students and 2,700 instructional 
and/or related service staff within these districts. The 
BOCES organization employs a staff of 180 mstructional 
aixl related service professfonals to provide direct educa- 
tional services to apfiroximately 1,600 students in the 
areas of Special Educatkxi, Occupational Educadoa 
Alternative Learning Programs, and General Education. 
In addition, the BOCES provides program planning, 
devek)pment, coordinatkxi, and mans^ement services to 
participating school districts. 

The wide geographic dispersion of Rensselaer- 
Columbia-Greene BOCES' professional staff has histori- 
cally hampered eflbrts within the organization to 
coopenu^ely deal with inportant issues. In effect, the 
BOCES ""buildir^" covers three counties, a fiictOT which 
certainly has inpacted the effectiveness of intraocganiza- 
tional communicatioa 

Statement of Philosophy: 

The goal of ail efforts widiin the Rensselaer-Columbia- 
Greene BOCES oiganizatk)n is to maximize the effective- 
ness of the teaching/learning process. Consequently, we 
have entered this activity to implement a philosophy that 
incorporates observation, performance review, and pro- 
fessional dcvckipment in an effectwe evaluation process. 
It is in the mutual best interest of the organization's 
tnstructk)nal/and support service staff and management 
to achieve that result 

V rofiomA Plan of I'cachcr Eifalwitioii: 

To involve all direct service and administrative staff 
appropriately, we are planning a multi-year activity: 

1. Peer coachii^ or peer consultation, would be a 
valuable ingredient to a revised process. Some givens: 

a. We would not encour^ arbitrarily opening doors 
of classrooms to all peers on an exchange basis. 

b. Peer observations need to be purposefully 
arranged by both individuals invoKed and can be 
either for diagnostic feedback or for modeling 

c. Peer coaching will be particularly valuable for new 
teachers. 

d. An after school staff developmeru program in addi- 
tion to the coaching program should be incorpo- 
rated for new staff. 

e. Peer observation can be arranged by either admi- 
nistrative recommendation or by an individual 
request to observe or be observed by another 
member of the professional staff. 

2. There are certain constraints unique to BOCES that 
impact the development/revision of a Performance 
Review System. These constraints will determine our 
outcomes; they include, but are not limited to: 

a. Geographic distance between sites. 

b. Transferability of current evaluation models to the 
diverse programs offered by BOCES. 
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c. Frequent location charges of cla2;srooms 
d Off-site location of adniinistraton». 
e Gianges in staff assignments. 

f. Financial resoi!rces 

g. Relationships with loc^ school districts/buildings. 

3. The flexibility of the BOCES staff and organization, 
and the internal training capacity within BOCES are two 
strer^ths which should be incorporated into a Perfor- 
mance Review/Profi?ssional Development System 

4. By the end of 1986^7, the district will revise the 
Rcnssclaer-Columbia-Greene BOCES Staff Ptrformance 
Review Process to reflect professional and developmen- 
tal needs of staff and administra^*on. 

a. Development of a Board Policy on Staff Perfor- 
mance Review to reflect the philosophy of 
Rensselaer-Colun^ia-Greene BOCES 

b. Revision of the Performance Review Process. 
—Research of alternative models. 
—Voluntary experimentation with model 

practices. 

--Possible use of State Grant to support a pilot of a 
Mentor/Teacher/lntemship Pro-am for begin- 
ning teachers. 

—Analysis and modification of Eflective Elements 
of Instruction Research for potential use in the 
revised Performance Review Process. 

—Continuation of dialogue with other Seminar 
districts to broaden the awareness of current 
practices. 

—Dissemination and discussion of information 
and ideas among Rensselaer-Columbia-Greene 
BOCES staff. 

— Developnvmt of a BOCES Performance Review 
Process model to submit to Rensselaer- 
Columbia-Greene BOCES staff for recommenda- 
tions and comments 



Ren— cl«er City School District 

Contact person: Dr. Stephen Urgenson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rensselaer City Schools, 555 Broadway, Rens- 
selaer, NY 12144 

Description of District: 

Rensselaer City School Distria is a small city school 
district located on the banks of the Hudson River oppo- 
site Albany Hie District is comprised of 1,150 students 
occupying two buildings; K-5 and 6- 1 2, with a staff of 95. 
The District is reflective of its surroundings which 
seriously affect the educational growth of many of its 
students. The incx)ine level ranges from middle income to 
poverty level. Forty percent of the students qualify for 
remediation, with 1 4 percent going through the Commit- 
tee on the Handicapped 

Statement of Philosophy: 

The Rensselaer City School District is committed to 
the professional growth of all staff. Developing a plan to 
improve instruaion and teaching skills will be a coopera- 
tive effort of teachers and administration. To effect this 
professional growth, the district will promote peer coun- 
seling. The peer counseling-modeling will be developed 
by aad for teachers with administrative support. 

The program of peer consultation will be voluntary; 
the inservice training will be mandatory to allow for 
common language. Peer counseling will be cximpletely 
separate from the administrative evaluation which is a 
contractual item. This peer consultation system is pres- 
O ted as a way to overcome the inadequacies of the 



present staff development system to improve instaiction 
This program will be operated by the faculty itself for the 
sole purpose of cooperatively working to improve 
instruction. This exchange of expertise will not onl> 
enhance the skills of those teachers involveu but will also 
generate a sease of coIlegialit>', and act as a vehicle to 
bring teachers out of the isolation that characterizes the 
profession and move into an atmosphere of experimenta- 
tion and growth 

The Basic Tenets • Piiiiosophy of Peer 
Counseling: 

1 . To provide assistance at the request of any teacher— 
tenured or probationary. 

2. To assist in the professional growth and develop- 
ment of the teachers and has no evaluativv nor supen i- 
sory function 

3. To give assistance in terms of the teacher's needs, 
goals, and objectives. 

4. To contain no predetermined agenda There will be 
no record included in the teacher's file. 

5 To provide teachers as resource for the professional 
growth of peers. 

6 To develop \ovg term collegial relationships, mu- 
tual trust, and respect to revitalize school climate. 

Ptoposcd Plan of Teacher Evaluation: 

A ProfETssional Development Committee and the 
admifiistration will meet to plan inservice for the balance 
of the school year. They will work on needs for staff 
development. There wtU be a meeting to assess the 
achievements and progress of the peer evaluation pro 
cess during the 1986-87 year. A survey sheet will be 
developed. Among items to be explored are. the number 
of teachere panicipating, tenure, non-tenure, and new 
teachers. The Professional Development Committee will 
again assess the needs for staff development There will 
be a presentation of staff development plans for budget 
purposes. 



East Grcenbush Central School 

Contact Person: Dr Edward Szado, Superintendent of 
Schools, East Greenbush Central School, Administration 
Center, East Greenbush, NY 12061 

Description of District: 

The East Greenbush Central School District serves a 
suburSan/ rural population of approximatelv 25,0()0 in 
southern Rensselaer County comprising the towns of 
North Greenbush, Sand Lake, Schodack and Nassau The 
district's 4,500 students are distributed among four 
"neighborhood" elementary schools (K-4), two middle 
schools. Genet SchooU5-6), and Goff School (7-8), and 
Columbia High School (9-12 ). Most oftheapproximately 
300 professional staff members are veterans of the dis- 
trict. 

St a teme n t of Philosophy: 

Long committed to the principle of teacher involve- 
ment in the evaluation process, the district has embarked 
upon a pilot program to create an evaluative process that 
promotes peer evaluation among teachers in a collegial 
atmosphere. A second goal is the establishment of a 
mentor teacher program in which ^>ecially trained 
teachers ^ith differentiated schedules may function to 
assist new teachers and any experienced teachers 
requesting assistance. The district has decided to pro- 
ceed slowly so that the program may '^evolve'* of its own 
initiative through teacher interaction and support. The 
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ultimate goal is to have all teachers trained and participat- 
ing in the program. 

Proposed Plmi of Teacher Evaluation: 

The pilot program is to be established at Columbia 
High School where over 100 teachers and 1 500 students 
interact in a typical suburban high school environment. 
The high school was chosen for a number of reasons, 
some of which are listed below: 

1. An opportunity to focus on "generic" elements of 
teaching by promoting interdepartmental inter- 
action. 

2. The need to break down the isolation among 
teachers that normally develops in secondary 
schools because of size and diflferentiated subjects. 

3- Small or "local" level interactions can be promoted 
on departmental levels where subject specific ele- 
ments of teaching can be evaluated and developed. 
4. Greater availability of beginner teachers with 

which to launch a mentor-teacher program. 
By the fidl of 1986 at least 10 high school teachers will 
have been tiained in the Madeline Hunter Model of Eflfec- 
tive Elements of Instruction. This core group of 10 will be 
cxpatnded throi^hout the year on the basis of volunteers. 
The plan is to have an expanding group that ^^iil continu- 
ally interact within itself while reaching cjt to draw in 
more participants. The group wUl establish a schedule of 
peer visiutions and post visit consultations. The district 
will provide substitute teachers to free participating 
teachers to observe and confer with others in the group. 

Evaluation cr i tefia will include: 

1. Number of peer observations and consultations 

2. Assessment of the value of ETM trainii^ in evalua- 
tion 

3. Assessment of the value of interdepartmental 
evaluations 

4. Level of staff participation in the program 

5. Proposed eiq)ansion for following year 
Participation in the program is to be voluntary an J 

teachers will not conduct evaluations that bear on 
employment status. A log of each observation and con- 
sultation will be kept and the voluntary participation in 
the program will be included in a teacher s Annual Per- 
formance Review. The district is committed to utilize its 
teachers as a means to improve the instructional program 
and believes that increased training and teacher interac- 
tion will lead to professional growth and better staff 
morale. 



Schodack Central School 

Contact Person Dr. James Butterworth, Superintendent 
of Schools, Schodack Central School, 1216 Maple Hill 
Road, Castleton, NY 12033 

Deacription of INatrlct: 

Schodack Central School is located approximately 10 
miles south of Albany, New York. Facilities include three 
school buildings: the Castleton Elementary School (360 
pupils K-4), die Maple Hill Middle School (270 pupils 
5^), and Maple HiU High School ( 360 pupils 9- 12 ). The 
total professional staff numbers approximately 75. 

Statement of PhUoaophy: 

4:?q>erienced teachers should know their own needs, 
should keep growing, and should participate in dieir own 
professional growth. Inspertion of teachers does not 
necessarily place emphasis on professional development, 
especially if ? climate of trust in which consensus about 
educational issues is a desired outcome. Individual goal 



setting and fiilfiilment will help tndi\iduals develop per- 
sonally and professionally. 

Proposed Plan of Teacher Enduation: 

With the exception of non-tenured teachers in their 
first year of service, all teachers in the district will work 
with their supervisor or principal to establish goals, to 
create processes for gpal fii'fillnient, and to fomiatively 
and summatively evaluate attainment of goals. Traditional 
classroom observation and evaluation will be used only 
for non-tenured teachers, though administrators will 
informally observe at any time. As part of the process of a 
teacher's fiiifiiling a given goal, an administrator might 
observe a class to provide data and direi tion to the 
teacher: such observation is mutually agreed to in the 
goal and process section of the Personal/ Professional 
Plan. 

Hie Pergonal/ Profe—ional Plan: 

I. Non-tenured teacher 

A. Year 1 : Evaluation based on administrator observa- 
tion using the Teacher Development Plan, an 
instrument which has been used for a number of 
years in the district. The Teacher Development 
Plan combined narrative commentary and an 
objective checklist of teacher behaviors. 
Year 2: Tenure: Teacher Development Plan plus 
limited goal setting (increasing each year) as the 
untenured teacher develops competence and 
commitment as an instructor. 

II. Tenured Teachers (the process): 

A. Goal Selection (September) 

—Three goals to be selected by the teacher from 
instructional, curricular, personal, and school 
goals. 

—Administrator and teacher must mutually 
agree to the goals. 

B. Process Selection (September-October) 

—Teacher selects processes which will be used 
to gather data about the goal's fiilfillmait. 

—Possible choices: courses, informal staff devel- 
opment activities, self-evaluation, peer visiution, 
student evaluation, invited drop-in observation, 
audiotaping, videotaping, writing for publication, 
materials review, etc. 

—For each goal a log will be kept by the teacher 
documenting activity and re^nding to the ques- 
tion, ''What has happened to the teacher as a result 
of this interaction?" 

—Administrator and teacher must mutually 
agree to the process selection. 

C. Formative Evalution (January-February) 

—Feedback and assessment regarding on or off 
taf^et progress. 

—Administrator and teacher can mutually re- 
formulate goals or processes for goal fulfillment at 
this time. 

D. Summative Evaluation O^ne) 

—The written contrac*t of goals and processes 
constitutes the basis for the annual peifbrmanc^ 
review summative report. 

—Administrator and teacher have input into 
writing diis document. 

—Goals will simply be assessed as achieved, par- 
tially achieved or not achieved. 
A standing commincc to evaluate and revise (asncces- 
sary) die Personal/Professional Plan is established. It 
includes elected teacher represenutives from each 
building, representation from the teacher's association, 
building administration, and die district superintendent. 
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